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cient than before, but this change was apparently due not
to any additional powers but to the energetic and uncom-
promising character of its new head \

The first two general commissions of James I's reign,
issued in 160^ and 1608, follow almost exactly the example
set in 1 60 1. Not so the commission of 1611, in which
some changes of considerable importance appear. In the
year 1610 Parliament presented a petition (p. 302) in which,
among other grievances, the Court of High Commission
was vigorously attacked. Complaints had already, it would
seem, reached James' ears, and he had shown himself not
averse from hearing them (p. 295), provided that extreme
measures were not attempted. Among the charges now
made against the court, the most important were that in
inflicting fine and imprisonment it exceeded its legal
powers^ that for slight offences men were cited at great
inconvenience from remote parts of the country, that the

thatThere was no appeal fromjts^ecjsiojas,, and that by
means  of the  oaffiT"^ ex  officioj_ jt jfprr^rl Jfr &  acciissiLta.
JTIT wa.a therefore craved that the powers

"of the court might be reduced to more reasonable limits by
Act of Parliament. The king, in his answer to the petition
(Parl. Hist., i. 1137), promised certain reforms, but the
changes actually introduced must have fallen far short of
parliamentary expectations.

The death of Bancroft in 1611 gave, as usual, the oppor-
tunity for a new commission. The commission (p. 424)
issued to Archbishop Abbot and eight- nine others showed
little inclination on the part of the crown to accede to the
views expressed by Parliament. It is drawn on lines which
differ considerably from those of previous commissions, but
the difference is not in the direction of any curtailment of
powers. After setting forth the intention of the Act of
Supremacy that the commissions issued under it should be

1 Hallam (Const Hist., i. 200), who follows Neal (Hist of the Puritans,
i. 330), is not to be trusted here.